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"Skill-using** in second^language learning is often 
given less priority than "skill-getting" aativirtiesv ^Ihe^Jilgt and , 
sfecond year of -language instruction should concentrate "<nQ' longer and 
Bore varied sequences of tasks in which the learner i.s ccftaunicating 
asar^ttsing "real" language. In addition^ the learner's focus should be 
shifted fro« bis errors to his correct choices in producing an ^ 
titteran<:e. Kany activities lend themselves to.lancfuage proficiency^ 
goals. These include "interviewing" .the instructor or other students^ 
vocabulary ganes, rid^les^ gaaes based on television prcgrans^ and 
othe^r role-playing situations which provide opportunities for, \ 
^interaction in^ the target language and which emphasize' cotmunication, 
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ttofidtney^ may be' seen to thdude communica- 
tio^ "competency, and. tinguistic competency. The 
empbsa ^ven to the latter will de{>end upon the^ 
-^i^^iient^of the^-cumcuIum--desigijer$^upoK-4hod^ 



ttddenta themselves. Ilie writer will subnjit that, 
^Jraditiomdtf, we^avc~^ven faf greater^eitlpfeasis to 
the development of lin^istic con^etency in our 
.^.achmli^ programs, at the expense of student motiva- 
^ tipn^ humaneness, and profidency itself . ' ; 

Many such curricula provide an environment in 
which language features are presented to the students, 
explained, drilled,'' and after a minijnum of activities, 
any, in the use of Ae given feature in a "rea 
language" context, the class moves on to oth^ 
, material. It seems fair to say that "sidU^using^is | 
a much lower priority than '*s|^ill-getting^\activij|[ies, 
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in spite of the fikelihood that the former will provide 
more motivation and greater opportimity iai the 
student -to ipove closer to profidency. Stuacnts find^ 
greater satisfaction™!]! activities where they use their 
acquired^id increased skills ^an they do m/comp!et- . 
ing assigned work from text materials. Finishing from 
page fifty to fifty-three does not give a learner the 
same sense of achievement a$ bemg able to express 
himself in another language, limited thou^ the con- ^^^^^activities.^ 
text may be in the beginning. * ' , >^ Manv activiriis 

Hius, the writer would propose longer ax\d more 
varied seqifences of ''skill-using^ activitie^^oosely^ ^ 
flinietured and^ open-ended exerdses^^d tasks m 
which the learner is actually communicating, and 
using 'Veal language^j-atliei^^Uifln "drill language^ ojr 
memorized expressions. and segmenl? puUed from the , 
dialogue. £)6ubt]e3§f;^ch a modification will lessea 
the amount of Jsohtent we will "cover**, but, the 
so-called filrst^ear or second year text is not a 
leatistie^ODtltse of study for the student of average 
ajUilbidcr and commitment, citiier at secondary or 
'^Ijie^ level. Perhaps, in these sequences of "skill*, 
using activities^, it would be wcH- to reconsider our 
attitude toward the importance of corrcctnc^ of 
language* Whcfn _thc student performs, other than 
mechanicafly, / he is called upon to make many de- 
ctrions involving (1) which phonological, grammatical 
and Texical units he must retrieve and (2) how to use 
them: units for which there may be positive transfer, o 
negative transfer, or no transfer from his native 



language. It is oi^n the case that the student makes 
eight or more/conrect decisions, in produdng an 
- utterance, bjit hb attention is usually focussed on 
what be di^wrongt—Ihe- writer-^ would-con tend that. 

^"Ak]practi^i5T5OTmg^^ — 7^ 

But ^^^liat mi^t j}e sugg^ted, spedfically, as activ-v 
ities tot a language progran^nat has^profictency as its 
prii^^ibry/goal? On^ avenue mi^t lead froin manipula- 
jjse of language, or drills, but^during which the 
ident was/QcliVe(y aware of the semantic and 
'syntactic fimctions of the elements he was he^ng 
and usin^/'and thr6ugh~iess tighdy structured activ- 
ities, some using particular language, features, and 
finally to firee expression in a^variety of role-playing 
situations^ and in communicatin^his own ideas.lt is 
altogether possible, even feasible, tc^ttend td goals, 
of Unguis tic conipehncy in a com'municative context. 

Various types of objectives and activities may be 
_ designed and tss^d ^ eScit performance widi sbme^ 
giyen structurc(s) and lexical content In sucjy 
sequences it may be peo*§tabIe to corirect only. lhjQ ) 
,ezror3 the stqdent has made With the specific feaj^^^. •'"'^ 
Indeed, one fc^gn language educator has advo^^d 
pernul^g stuilents to ijse gestures, pT M0T^^^h>m ; 
their source language, as diey perform commuvjSpitive 
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Many activities and formats may be recoQimended^ 
* n^st of which are extremely adaptable toc^smali-group 
pifftidpations. ' ' * 

We may choose °an exercise to use oj^ category of 
grammatical structures, in, which each number of the 
group re^^eats the response of the previous student; 
^ adding an increment of his own. Ih a child^^ game 
that is similar, the leader says, '1 am goingjon a tr;p. \ 
wiU take a suitcase,'* ahd the next player resgwds, 
repeating the utterance of the, first,^ and adding an 
dement of hjs own {dck^y money y^^an airline ^ 
schedule^ or some ether appropriate item.) Thetbii^d 
' pl&yer will tio^^l^j^ise, repeating what the^ secpiTd 
player said and^ding something new. The follo\ying « 
examples are but a few of the many applications. In 
each, the first player of the group Wbuld be given the 
beginning option. . /, % 

(1)^ Faso Iqs sabc^os trabajaftdd. The several • 
< students might add^^uch words or phra^ estudi- ' 
dnr/o, escriblSTtdo, i cartas, mirando Jla thlevhion^ 
jugando £asquetbo^ tocando et pianoy ctc. Itinay be 



, uscM, from time to Ifme^ to ascertain whether the 
^ student^ k^iows wliat he lua aetually said, (use of 
present participles) ^ , 

(2) Mi hcrmano es moreno. Other students may 
' add such words as gordo, estupi'day perczoso^ alto, 
ete., dcpendiiig upon their particular eptnion of their 
sihiing. Obviously, the begiiining'eould use hermaixa, 
hermanoSf or hermanasy or any otlier noun, (agree- 
ment of no uns.andadjcetr^^) % 
^ (3) A/anui, e^e nmo tiene mabrigo! Other students 
may add lapiz, plutna^* g^afifes, Hhms^^patoSy etc. 
(use of familiar words for ahicl^sefTslotliing^scKoo! 
materials^ etc., use of proper short form of possessive * 
adjective) " ' > • 

Another type of exerose gives the student oppor- 
tunitics**to expr^ his thoughts and feelings wthin a 
limiteSjange-ef vocainrtaiyTSi^cl''^^^ 
asked to tell his group sudi. things' as 
(I) where he lik e^to be, and why: 
' (2) when he is happyjsadjpfoud:^ 
(Sjwhat his id^al teacher is like: 

(4) what he would do if ; antf other 

•similar monologues may bc^eliciied. Rec^tiy pub- 
Jjshed materials aUo suggest a procedurein which the 
'Student places himself on a continuum: sad — happy, 
impulsive — deliberate* extfovert/^introvert, short - 
tall, 'relaxed - tense; and offers^ome reasons for, and 
evidence of, his belonging at^that particular place on 
the sc^e.^ 'In this, and^ the preceding e^^rcise, 
other njembers of the;:^bup are to reiterate domplete 
responses/of one orXore of tHeir cla^mates. 

For i simple* but more interactive use of^anguage, 
the students may be asked to prepare five qitestions 



^o ask their iiistruclor. Aftei- seyeral such sequenceTirr 
which thc/instructo^^has responded to their questions, 
> pnd as tnt students have accumulated a small vocabu- 
lary, two or three of the class may br^kfed to take 
th^ instructors, or group leaders place. As a further 
*stcj^ the student* nify be asked to prepare a possible 
rejoinder for the expected answer to his questions. It 
may be^seen th^t such an activity is just a short step, 
removed from carrying on an interview, in ^hich case 
the interviewee may assume ohe gf several possible 
roles. -J '"^^ . ^ , 

In anothei* type of activity,* whicl is a little 
b^ond the familiar ''directed dialogue," the student 
may be^verijUL^k^ritten in English, v^hich he will 
cany^uran^Hreport tojhg ^lass or to his Is mail group. 
Only his directions will be in_En^i^)i;^his informationv _ 
seeking octi\^li^, his climates' responses, and of 
course, his finalrcporl, will be in the second language. 

(1) Find out from another student his name^ the 
name of his' friend^ where his friend is now^ where his 
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house IS, and tfjiere his school b, 

(2) Mnd out from a classmate if he is very husy^f 
he studies much, if lie works, and wliere, if hc>qrks 
hard, and if his joh/classcs are in Icrestiflg. Any 
number of tasks may be set up in this way, as simple 
o^ as complex, as long or as short, o^ie instructor 
may choose. 'Vtie situation can be taken frpm-^a 
textbook dialogue, from whidj^ven the accompany? 
irig qucslions can he slighUy reworded and used, or 
from aiiy dthcr contcxt/for which the students have 
adequate strjicture andvocabulary^ 

For a slight change in direction, and to ^focus 
attention on v^tftous grammatical categories, we may 
ask a studei>m do' the following: 

(1) Tjlw rte group five things.you mould dadf you 
u;ere/fc/i/4^onditionaI) ' 

xin about how much everybody dU^ 
lUe you were trying to study, listifigut 
least six things^someone was doing that annoyed you. 
(imperfect) 1 * 

(3) Tell th^, group six places where you can hide 
yourself or 'different articles, in your house. Use such 
words as 'cerco', *io6re; 'detras\ 'en\ 'bajo\ etc. 
(prepositional phrases) 

(4) Tell six, things that your parents wanted you to 
dolasty^eek. , , ^ • 

Students may be asked to prepare (if necessary) - 
and give short monologues in which they use rela- 
tively aj^ple structures. Such tasks as- the following 
> illustrate: 

friend of yours is moving to the city tbhere 
live. He has asked about the tveather at different 
, of the year, D^scrib^it to your fi^end as fully 
as you can, 

(2) I^ou would Mke to incite a friend to spend- a 
weekend at your house. Describe your friend to your 
parents: behaviour in school, physical appearance, 
personal qualities^ and anything that you think wiU " 
make a stronger case to your parents. 

Games may provide opportunities for the students 
to use their languafge skills, thou^ it should be 
pointed out that mjtfst so-called language games are 
quite linuted in that the participant does little more, ' 
than manipulate, as in drill behavioU]f, give a vocabp- 
lary item of one category or another, or give some 
type of response to a courtesy ex^ssion. In some 
games, however, a higher level oS language beh'aviour 
will be Tcquired* Popular television games are also 
qui^ adaptable; consider, for examples, 'What's My 
"Grie?", "I've Got a Secret", "Twenty ijuestioi*", 
and 'jeopardy". R(4dles proWe a similar skill-usin^ 
activity. The leader may anttCTRce that hje is thinking 
of an item withui pIain4ig;htoi[ everyone in the room. 
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He win then give^one clue. After a specified number 
of unsuccessful guesses he will provide another clue.* 
A suitable point system may be established for the 
person^who can stump tlic class aftcij having given 

» them four genuine clues — misleading ones arc not 
accepted. To make the game a little mojfe challcnpng, 
the use of ser may be outlawed. A wcU-kuown pyrty 
pune cidb for the participanis to find/out who they 
are supped to be (a sign, with the name of ae^mc 
welI*known personage, is placed on their back.) Tliey 
may ask only yes or no questions. -G-H-O-S-T is a 
{amiliar spelling game that can be adapted to'use with 

^ sentences; each player must^add a word to* continue 
the sentence, but he may not use pero, o, or y. The 
task may be structured somewhat by the leader who 
starts tiie senten'ce Avith a particular groujp of words 
or context. No saigan de la close hdsta ; 



Si ellos . 
Bascaba una 



Papa no queria que 

chica que ^ 

. No tenetnos dinero; por eso 



^s 



and other such j^roblems. 

A game which calls upon the sti^ents for various 
types of language" performance is quite adapt^le for 
a review lesson. Though it is known by several names, 
depending uflpn which language class uses it, it is. 
basicfdiy a race between two teams, tlie members of. 
which will choose to perform very simple tasks, less 
simple ones, or more complex ones, assortments of 
which have been prepared previously. The* individual's 
correct response will niove liis team's counter one, 
two or three spac^ forward, respectively. An incor- 
rect response will net mm one space back, anrf if the 
team's counter lands on a darkened space it is moved 

■^backften. — ^.p- y , 

Pictures afford a limitless variety of ^ctivi^ies to 
practice receptive arid productive skills, withr'slitc- 
ments questions, convergent and^ divergent, and 
with a great variety of grammatical structures <jr 

^•^eategqries. / # ^ ' 

Tasks that call /for creative thinking may be used 
also, without exacting tooj complex a behaviour from 
beginning and intermediate students. * • 

(1) You, suddenly find that you are able to read 
people's thoughts, Describe the v)ays in which your 
life is different noi^y 

(2) In the state tdhere you now live, a law has been ' 
passed that requires everyone to walk on all fours. 
You have returned to your old homes town to visit 
your friends. Describe the ways in which your life is 
Afferent noWf 

"Advice to the Lovelorn" columns may provide 
many entertaining and provoea1iv4J discussions in art 
intermediate and advanced class. Other topicsi are 
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quite usable, also, though they ore not within the 
scope of this paper. • ^ ^ ^ 

One may design performance" objectives to elicit 
behaviour in a somewhat less artificial^eonlcxt than 
, what wc sec in much. of the literature. In some texts, 
that provide objectives with their content, tasks 
seldom go beyond manipulation within a very tight 
system, if the student is able to meet them, wc have 
found out only that he can perform in a driiMike 
' -activity, something that wc knew already. A different 
,type, some of which may be seen in tlie literature 
from time to time, can yield more useful information 
as to whether the stud^ft^ is li'kely, to use certain 
language features correctly i^ a more open^nded^ 
task. ^ ^ ' 

(1) Ciuen a simple drawing, ask six questions that 
will yield certain bits of information about the scene 
and the situation depicted. Use a differenf^interroga^ 



,<jvith no more than one 



true word in each questior,^* 
error in choice and /or form. 

(2) List ten tasks that ybu and various members^ of 
your family have to* do around the house next week 
(errandsy odd jobs, etc.). Eight of your responses 
should be correct in the construction that shows 
obligation and in verb forms that follow^ 

(3) Given a picture sequence of a common ^cene, 
relate a story about them, as if the events took place 
in the past. Also - describe the setting as necessary. 
I\^aximum number of errors ^ in tense: two, in ten 

' statements. ♦ 

Rolc-playing situations provide a wide range of 
activities thrpugh which students nfay interact m the 
<• target language. Such situations and roJes may be 
taken frpm a dialogue, a reading selection, a play^ or^ 
from a situation, devised by the instructor or students. 
The activity is well within the re'ach of beginning 
students, ^though obviously the more advanced, 
students will be fa^^e8s limitljd. t 

Some guiilelines'and alternatives m^y be offered as 
^ aids in management and implementation of role- 
play ingtn*^ (he language classroom. 

It may be rather tightly structured, with each part 
somewhat closilj^ drawn in which the studi^t§, may 
practice Willi. edeh other or jthrougli^an audiolulorial 
.^tt*-the form of "simulated conversations'-^. In an- 
other type of treatment, one student may take the 
part of a monolin^al speaker of the target language, 
a sfecon^, that of a bilingual, who will aet as inter^ 
r preter, and tlie instructor may^take the part of a 
•''monolingual English speaker. In that way the latter # 
may**control mofC easily the lexical context and tlie 
lingujsth: dhtficully. The instructor/group leader poses 
' the prpb'lcm^to the "bilingual **: "I h^ve just arrived in^ ^ 
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_ a.c city and I „oUccd an ad in tl.n pLpcr;,I,oul an 
apartment at this address", or would likofo rent a 
room at this hoarding ho.isc", or "I am lookin-r for a 
pres.-nt, profrraMy jewd^or a friend," or "1 would 
like to order dinn.-r, alllu.ugi, I know it is (,,nic late " 
or My ear doesn't sc«m to |„- where I parked it," (as 
It ha.s been towed away). And the conversation will 
proeocd, using the >cont«;xt of a lesson, or a less 
resfru tod one. The instructor eonlinues his input 
after eaeJ*' translated response 'of the own^-r of the 
house a landlord overly eager for lodgers, a shop- 
kccp,^, an irritable waitress; or a polieeman, respee- 
Uvcly. The. roles may rojiate, ,'f we wish, ^nd "the 
- aetmty-ea,.-bc;taken over by small groups, with 
strbngcr students as group leaders. 

It is sometimes hdpful for the students to praeliee 
the role focjJ fcis! minute* in their own language not 
.teeessarilv solhat they may say the same thing iri the 
target language but so that they may begin to think in 
that eontcxt. The instruetor >vil| fmd it necessary to 
Ignore language, errors miieh more than in the usual' 
activity, poubtless, many language teachers will find 
such practices distasteful, thougl. the writer has 
found them profitable. CommunicaUon is to • be 
stressed above all else. 

The most.entertaining type of activity, to both the 
dass and the instruetor. is a conflict or problem 
situatton, realistic and humorous, and often quite 
provocative. Such situations as the following have 
been used with intermediate.elasses at secondary and 
college evel, and wiilT strong beginning college 
elasses. Advanced classes may be able to do them 
with no previous preparation ; generally it is necessary 
for y,e instructors, to work with each group, 
previously. . ■ ^ 

(1) You would alte _ to come to 

your house for supper on a particular night, but he 
ddcs not seem too interested. You may change days 
or times but your acquam lance continues to decline 
Try (o mjluence the reluctant recipient of your 
intiitatiU as he^ contmues to refuse very diplo- 
matically* j ■ 

: (2) you would like to borroyi some article of 
clothing from your Irother/sistef, who is somewhat 
reluctant to lend it<to you. You foil that you reaUy 
need it badly at-this particular time. Your brother/ 
sister brings up some of your past sins in that area, 
and you are to defend yourself describing the cir- 
cumstanccs, making excuses, and trying to persuade 
him/her to let you use it.^ ■« 

(3) Make excuses to your instructor for not having 
completed a long-term assignment. Try to get an 
extension. Your teacher is opposed to it, as you have / 
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. . been known t'o do thU on many other occasions. 

may draw many .such .situations from our own 
I'vcs, from radio or television, fi^m textboob, from 
the comie seelions of the new.sppor, from Jokes that 
. wc have heard, from pj^t incidents, or others that 
•night occur to us as plau.^lble and/or interesUng 
Iwen relatively weak clas.scs including non-Ilcgcnte 
0 asses are able lo e.^ on ..ueh activities, pro^dc^ 
that their communieatioi, i* viewed as more impor- 
tint Jhai. their lingtiistic' accuracy. Furthermore, the" 
motivational value provided may enhance other 
aspects of their perforn.ancc and their efforts. 

We hope for Hie studcntlo-attain^orshoi^progreSs 
toward a languageyproeciency, rec^binmg Aose 
• elements he has learned in many ways that are novel 
for him llus proh/em^olving ability is most likely to 
be develo-ped by practice in solving problems. He may 
^ be helped taward proficiency by our controlling and 
gradually raising ti.e level of such problems, and by 
our showing him what he can do,, rather than by 
emphasizing to him what he does incorrectly. He may 
denve a greater sense of ach|ev|ment'and satisfaction. 

Ihe theoreUcal rationale .-^nd practical efforts and 
alternatives that have been offered here represent 
some of our attempts to make more accessible to the 
students what may be the most valid goal for a 
language curriculum -proficiency. 

Footnotes . ♦ 

^Sandra Savignon, Communicative Com^tence: An 

Cen^ter for Cumculum Development, 1972), pp. 2Sy^2. 
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"u'" ^"^""^ ^"PP^^ J'^' New York:.Adiro,^,A 
Mountain Humanistic Education Center, 1973).. 

nnml"^*" u' '^^ J" ^"kins Suggest a 

number of such activities in Espohola lo v,vo. Level oTl^ 
cdiuon (Lexington: Xerox College Publishing, 1974). 

.-'Sidney N. J. Zelson, "Skill-Uslng Activities in the 
Foreign Language Classroom," Arner.Jn .ForeiTlZll 
Teacher, IV, ^(Spring. 1974), p. 33. 
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